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REVIEWS. 



Human Nature and the Social Order. By Charles Horton 
Cooley. New York : Charles Scribner's Sons, 1902. Pp. 
viii + 404. 

In terms of his own thesis Dr. Cooley has transformed the social 
materials of his times into a personal product; his mind has reorgan- 
ized and reproduced the suggested material in accordance with its own 
structure and tendency. All will agree that the result is a " new and 
fruitful employment of the common material." This common mate- 
rial has been accumulating rapidly during the last two decades. James's 
notable chapter on " The Consciousness of Self; " Royce's papers on 
social consciousness; Dewey's insistence on the essentially abstract 
nature of both the individual and society conceived as separate ideas; 
Tarde's system with its trinity of imitation, invention, and opposition; 
Baldwin's dialectic of personal and social growth; Ross's vivid presen- 
tation of the ways in which society cleverly cozens its members; 
Giddings's consciousness of kind and analysis of the social mind — 
these and many others are the current ideas upon which Dr. Cooley 
has freely drawn. The result is not, however, an " imitation," but an 
" invention." 

In a style which often suggests Professor William James's pictur- 
esque conversational methods, the author sets up a thesis by the aid of 
which he restates many of life's most puzzling problems. There is no 
academic formality or scholastic strut about the performance. From 
title-page to finis one looks in vain for a new and eccentric termin- 
ology. The book abounds in brilliant obiter dicta. Although the 
work has a distinct unity, the reader often gets the impression of clever 
and discriminating essays covering a wide range of human experience. 
The volume is something of an anomaly in sociological literature, but 
it is none the less welcome for its very nonconformity. A number of 
illustrations are drawn from, a study of the author's children, but the 
doting parent is successfully subordinated to the scientific observer. 

Dr. Cooley's basal proposition is that human life is the real unity, 
of which individual and society are merely aspects which have been 
wrongly set in antithesis. This has led to a series of equally inde- 
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fensible antitheses; e. g., individualism and socialism, free-will and 
determinism, egoism and altruism. The second of these antitheses is 
discussed under the heading " Suggestion and Choice." It is asserted 
that richness and variety of social suggestions compel choice, which 
thus becomes a true social force, although it is far from being the 
independent, unconditioned thing of the extreme free-will school. The 
person is not controlled by an external social will, but through his own 
will, in working up or synthesizing social suggestions. 

Coming to closer quarters with the person, the author traces the 
process by which intercourse builds up personal ideals. All persons 
are declared to be imaginary or constructed in the mind out of the 
materials received through intercourse and interpreted by experience. 
Society is defined as " a relation among personal ideas." The vague- 
ness and ambiguity of this phrase are guarded by the warning that 
the unquestioned independent reality of a person is not to be confused 
with the ideas entertained about him ; these ideas, however, constitute 
the immediate social reality. 

Sympathy or communion is next discussed, not as a form of 
pity, but as an imaginative extension of one's life by the interpre- 
tation of other persons. A man's range of sympathy thus becomes a 
measure of his personality. Society, on the other hand, is the totality 
of the acts of communion by which the person is related to others. 

Two chapters are devoted to an analysis of self-feeling or the 
meaning of " I." The sense of appropriation, the " my feeling," is 
accepted as an empirical fact and is conceived of as extending itself to 
things and persons in such a way as to break down the hard-and-fast 
distinctions between ego and alter. The " looking-glass " self, the 
image of the self conceived of as entertained by persons, is analyzed 
and its reaction upon conduct pointed out in detail. Self-assertion is 
declared to be respectable, unless it is inconsistent with personal or 
social moral standards, when it is stigmatized as egotistic. To be 
selfish, then, is to fail to appreciate the social situation as it is gener- 
ally conceived. The proper antithesis of selfishness is not altruism, 
but rather right, justice, or magnanimity. A person may act out a 
narrower or a wider self ; there lies the distinction, rather than in a 
setting off against each other the really interpenetrating self and other. 
The various personal qualities, pride, vanity, honor, self-reverence, 
humility, freedom, are interpreted in terms of the " looking-glass " 
and other types of the self. 

Hostility is described as a personally protective activity which at 
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the same time performs the useful social function of preserving type 
and eliminating degenerate variation. It is conceived of as develop- 
ing from an instinctive to a rational, ethical form. Emulation is 
treated consistently from the personal point of view and is subdivided 
into conformity, rivalry, and hero-worship. In the case of so-called 
non -conformity there is not so much a personal protest against all 
social control as a conformity with some social group or set of ideas 
other than those immediately, physically present. Hero-worship is an 
imaginative construction of personal ideals which become true and 
effective social forces. 

Leadership is characterized, not as the creation of original ideas, 
but as vivid definition and organization of vague tendencies already 
existent. The leader must have the power to construct in imagination 
by sympathy the personal lives of his followers. The leader is a true 
social cause, as independent as a cause can be which is a part of a 
living whole; "impersonal tendency" is a mere abstraction, and while 
the phrase may be used, the examination of such tendencies will 
always disclose personal nuclei. 

Conscience in final analysis is always a group thing actually 
existent in persons. The right is the rational in the highest sense ; 
it is not individual as opposed to social, but rather the social as con- 
trasted with the sensual. The social and personal conscience grows 
as the result of combining personal influences into higher and higher 
wholes. Thus personal authority, immediate or indirect, plays the 
chief part in the moral life, yet this very idea of the person is built up 
through intercourse, is a social thing. The group standard as a con- 
ception resolves itself into ideas about concrete persons. 

Personal degeneracy is a variation from type due to failure to 
achieve personal synthesis. Here again to put heredity and environ- 
ment in opposition is to misrepresent their relation, which is one of 
intimate union and co-operation. It is a mistake to attribute remorse 
and other sentiments to degenerates who are usually at peace with the 
low grade of social conscience which they have achieved. Crime 
assumes another aspect when contemplated in this way. 

Freedom is "opportunity for right development." Restraint is 
narrowing or contraction of personality. The person is seldom in 
conscious conflict with his social milieu because he realizes his higher 
personal ideals by means of it. Growth of freedom involves certain 
stress and strain with incidental degeneracy which can never be wholly 
eliminated, but may be indefinitely reduced. 
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This brief summary is meant merely to give an idea of the scope 
and method of Dr. Cooley's book. It affords no adequate view of the 
argument; it sadly misrepresents the style and form of treatment; 
and wholly omits the illuminating observations, the sane philosophy 
of life, and the genuinely stimulating moral tone which enrich and 
pervade the volume. 

As a destructive criticism alike of the artificial individualism which 
we have inherited from the last two centuries and of the sociological 
concepts which Mr. Spencer and the " social forces and tendencies " 
school have popularized, this book renders effective service. The old 
hard-and-fast distinctions, the clean-cut logical counters "individual" 
and " society " are badly blurred and fused. Under this concrete, 
detailed study of the person new complexities emerge and the old, 
simple labels seem pitifully inadequate. 

As a reconciliation of extreme views of individuals and society Dr. 
Cooley's work is of first-rate importance. In "pouring out the bath- 
ing water of individualism he has not spilled out the baby, individu- 
ality." In fixing attention upon the life-process as a whole, turning 
now to the personal, now to the collective, aspect, the author produces 
the effect of unity with marked success. While his results are stated 
in less eccentric and peculiar terms, they do not differ fundamentally 
from the formulations of others. For example : 

Society, like every living advancing whole, requires a just union of 
stability and change, uniformity and differentiation. Conformity is the 
phase of stability and uniformity, while non-conformity is the phase of differ- 
entiation and change. The latter cannot introduce anything wholly, but it 
can and does affect such a reorganization of existing material as constantly 
to transform and renew human life. (P. 274.) 

This seems to be putting in other language what Professor Baldwin 
more ponderously sets forth in his dialectic of social growth as the 
interplay of the particularizing {i.e., differentiating, non-conforming) 
individual and the generalizing (i.e., stable and uniform) society. 
There is much, too, which reminds one of Professor James. To both 
James and Baldwin Dr. Cooley expresses indebtedness. 

To the habitual inveterate individualist much of the analysis of the 
person will be far from convincing. The author is by no means a 
mystic, and he protects himself cautiously, yet one might easily get 
the impression that "you" and "I" are practically identical, that 
there are "no fences in this field" — a favorite phrase — and that the 
"self" is a somewhat elusive, not to say amorphous, thing. In dis- 
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carding the old labels "egotism" and "altruism" there seems danger 
of missing certain vivid realities of "my-feeling" as pretty definitely 
set over against the thought of other people. The reaction is 
thoroughgoing and at times plays havoc with traditional ways of 
thought and speech, which the conservative will for a long time 
regard as corresponding to certain realities. 

In spite of such incredulity, this sort of analysis will bring the 
student to close quarters with actual social facts. Dr. Cooley has 
made an important contribution in both matter and form to the 
growth of social theory. But even more valuable is his practical 
application of this theory to the problems of personal development, of 
self-realization through living a common life with and for one's 
fellows. 

George E. Vincent. 

The University of Chicago. 



Democracy and the Organization of Political Parlies. By M. 
Ostrogorski. Translated from the French by Frederick 
Clarke, M.A., with a preface by the Right Hon. James 
Bryce, author of The American Commonwealth. 2 vols. New 
York : The Macmillan Co. Pp. lviii + 627 and xliii -f- 793. 

This work will occupy a place like that of de Tocqueville's Democ- 
racy in America or Bryce's American Commonwealth. It must not only 
be consulted by all students of the actual workings of democratic 
political machinery, but it will have to be used as their point of de- 
parture by all serious students of the subject. 

The subject-matter is not the constitutional history or the legal 
structure of democratic peoples, but the form, spirit, and workings of 
political parties, the " government outside the government." As Mr. 
Bryce observes (Preface, p. xxxix) : 

No one has, so far as I know, produced any treatise containing a system- 
atic examination and description of the structure of parties or organizations 
governed by settled rules and working by established methods. Even in the 
United States, where party organization early attained a completeness and 
effective power unapproached in any other country, I could not find, when in 
1883 I began to study, and was seeking to portray, the institutions of that 
country, any account of the very remarkable and well-compacted scheme of 
organization which had been at work there for forty or fifty years ; and 
noted that among even the best-educated men there were few that had 



